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Your President has been fortunate this summer in being at 
the University of Denver School of Librarianship, where 
she has been able to work closely with the President-elect, 
Miss Mary Lee Keath. Although Miss Keath was unable 
to be at the Chicago conference, plans for the next year 
have been carefully studied and formulated. 

This newsletter, it should be explained at once, is an in- 
terim method of keeping you in touch until plans for a 
continuing publication can be made. The new publication will 
be limited in scope to the work of the American Association 
of School Librarians, since the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People voted at the Chicago meeting 
to have its own publication. 


THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


At the request of the ALA conference committee, Division 
program meetings were kept at a minimum in order to 
focus attention upon the rich offerings planned for the gen- 
eral membership in celebration of the 75th anniversary of 
ALA’s founding. Two workshops, one on audio-visual pro- 
grams, and one on books, featuring an outsanding exhibit, 
preceded the general conference. It is hoped that many of 
the speeches will be reprinted in the ALA Bulletin. 

AASL held just one program meeting, at which Dr. Paul 
Witty, of Northwestern University, a lifetime student of 
Reading and the Educative Process (as well as co-author of 
the book of that name), spoke on the Role of the Teacher 
and the Librarian in a Balanced Reading Program. We are 
indebted to Mrs. Margaret Walraven, our Past President, 
for arranging with Dr. Witty to allow publication of his 
address, and I know that whether or not you heard him 
deliver it, you will cherish and make wide use of this printed 
version. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS OF AASL 


Principal business of the AASL at the Chicago conference 
was the adoption of the new constitution, which has had 
most careful restudy and scrutiny from the constitution 
committee in the light of many suggestions and criticisms 
received from the membership during the spring months. 
Sincere gratitude is hereby expressed to Rheta Clark, Chair- 
man, and to the other committee members—Ruth Ersted, 
C. Elizabeth Johnson, and Margaret Rufsvold. Copies of 
the new constitution will be sent to state councilors shortly, 
and enough will be printed so that any member may have one 
on request. 

At the business meeting, held July 11th at the Stevens, com- 
mittee reports and other business were shortened or omitted 
in order to make time for discussion of the constitution. How- 
ever, the roll call of state councilors was again an exhilarat- 
ing experience—this is our way to know what is going on in 
school libraries throughout the nation. A highlight of the 
business session was the introduction of Miss Martha Wil- 
son, first state school library supervisor, who spoke inspiring- 
ly on the development in this field, since her active years. 
On Sunday night, a buffet supper was held, at which plans 
for the association were the basis for discussion, using the 
buzz session technique. Miss Louise Galloway of Kentucky 
who presided, and the ‘local committee, of which Miss 
Blanche Janicek was Chairman, had planned questions and 
procedure with great care, and a number of significant 











viewpoints were expressed. 

On Monday evening, a dinner for state councilors was held, 
and while no formal program had been arranged, the gather- 
ing served as an opportunity for informal discussion of or- 
ganization matters, such as closer association with other 
educational associations, through the professional relations 
committe and other means. Miss Hazelle Anderson, chairman 
of the committee on elementary school libraries, brought 
several members of her committe with her, and there was 
a brief discussion of the plans of this very busy committee. 
The incoming President presided. 

The AASL Booth in the Exhibition Hall was planned by 
Miss Myrtle Ellis of Elmhurst, Illinois, and her committee. 
Some three hundred visitors signed the guest book, and their 
comments and preferences were carefully noted for guidance 
in planning future exhibits. 

The Illinois School Librarians maintained a hospitality lounge 
at the Palmer House, and special exhibits were on display at 
the Chicago Board of Education offices, through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. McBean. 

To all the people who helped plan these and other features of 
the conference of special help to school librarians, Board mem- 
bers, individually and collectively, wish to extend their 
warmest appreciation. Chicago librarians are so constantly 
called upon to give their time and talents in planning meet- 
ings that we who live outside the Chicago area cannot 
but marvel at their gracious acceptance of repeated demands. 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARYSHIP 

Miss Mildred Batchelder is resigning her position as Act- 
ing half-time Executive Secretary of AASL,as of October 
16th. She will continue to serve as half-time Executive Sec- 
retary of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, and will be employed half-time in the promotion of 
ALA sustaining memberships. Miss Batchelder came to the 
headquarters offices in 1936 as Chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Division. Since 1949, she has served as 
Executive Secretary of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, of which AASL was a Section. Since 
February 1,1951, she has served AASL as half-time Acting 
Executive Secretary. 
In acepting her resignation, it seems fitting to quote the 
concluding statement in the report of the Committee on the 
Association’s Executive Secretaryship, which says: 

“Formerly as a section of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People and at the present time as a Divi- 
sion, the American Association of School Librarians has 
known the services of Mildred Batchelder as one who has 
had to reconcile the duties of an executive secretary and the 
demands to which an American Library Association head- 
quarters’ specialist in librarianship for children and young 
people has been subject. The committee wishes to recognize 
her contribution to school librarianship and to the function- 
ing of our professional group. This report provides a means 
of expressing appreciation for her work.” 
Plans for the selection of a new Executive Secretary neces- 
sarily await final action of the ALA Executive Board on a 
$12000 subsidy ad bytthe AASL last spring—$7000 
for the first ye RAR dattH@€econd. Purpose of the 
request gp tq, mbt ke! le a program directed by a full-time 
secretary, which it is hoped would bring our membership 
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(now just under 3000) to something close to 5000, at 
which figure a Division can maintain a full-time secretary 
and expenses of that office. At this membership figure, a 
school library quarterly and other services vital to our organ- 
ization’s usefulness, could be provided. 

Miss Sue Hefley, Director of Webster Parish Materials 
Center, Minden, Louisiana, has accepted the responsibility of 
receiving nominations from the membership for this new 
position. Her committee consists of the following members: 
Miss Elenora Alexander, Mrs. Ruth Evans Babcock, Miss 
Helen Lewis, Mrs. Lois Place, and Miss Louise Meredith. 
Nominations may be sent to any member of the committee. 
Since information as to salary, tenure and personnel classi- 
fication is an essential part of the nomination of candidates 
for the new position, the following statements seem pertinent: 
On September first, 1951, a new salary scale goes into effect 
at ALA headquarters, which contains descriptions of two 
types of positions affecting the July action of the AASL 
Board. It should be stressed that no Division Board has 
authority to determine the salary of its Executive Secretary 
except within the classification scale set up to apply to all staff 
members at headquarters. It may only adopt the classifica- 
tion whose description best fits the duties it desires per- 
formed. Our Board carefully considered the new ALA job 
descriptions, and found that it had a choice between G-13, 
(Principal Library Specialist) for which the salary range 
is 6590 to 7790 in five steps and that of G-12, Senior Li- 
brary Specialist, for which the salary range is from 5805 to 
6765. These figures are, of course, exclusive of travel and 
convention expenses. 

The employment of an Executive Secretary on the G-12 
classification instead of the G-13, where the present Acting 
Executive Secretary is classified in step five, would place the 
salary at a level commensurate with those paid to leaders 
in our Division who hold comparable positions, and with 
the income of the Association. 

Our Present Board concurs in the decision of the ALA 
Executive Board to make future professional appointments at 
headquarters for a limited term only. The present AASL 
Board has assumed that there would not be more than one 
renewal of the three-year term for AASL Executive Sec- 
retary required in the new constitution. 


COMING EVENTS 

The midwinter conference is scheduled for January 27th to 
February 3, 1952, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. There will be at least one inspirational program session 
devoted to books, and opportunities for you to meet represen- 
tatives from other states at a reception or luncheon. Make 
your plans now to come—we are counting on a steady growth 
in number of states represented at midwinter. It should 
not be long before we will take for granted at least one 
person from each state. See whether your state organization 
cannot arrange to provide even a small proportion of travel 
costs for your councilor, and then see if her school system 
will not consider it a matter of pride to match the organiza- 
tion’s contribution, It’s worth trying! Perhaps we cannot 
expect the one state with one member, and the one with two, 
to send a delegate just yet, but surely all the others could. 

The 1952 summer conference is scheduled for New York 
City, June 29th to July 5th. AASL plans are already in the 
making, and will probably include discussion of important 
educational books, and special consideration of vocational 
and personal problems of young people. Come one, come all! 
Another kind of coming event to which we all look forward 
is the publication in the November NEA Journal of the list 
of outstanding children’s books prepared at the request of 
the Joint NEA-ALA Committee, by the librarians of the 
Denver Public Schools. Mrs, Mabel Sacra served as Chair- 
man of the committee, and all of us who will use the list 


wish to express our appreciation to her, and to the Denver 
Public School system, which made it possible for Mrs. 
Sacra to devote several weeks of full-time work to this im- 
portant assignment. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
The following brief account of the work of AASL commit- 
tees is not all complete. It is based upon reports available to 
your President from the Chicago conference, and omits many 
important items. I have listed with special emphasis the 
committees which need help of one kind or another from 
the membership. Do take your pen in hand and send sugges- 
tions to these chairmen or to me—our organization will 
serve us all that much more effectively for every suggestion 
we make. May I have from each committee chairman at 
least by November first, notes which should be included in 
the next newsletter, to appear before the midwinter confer- 
ence. And please send to me any names of people who would 
do good work on a committee, stating the phases of school 
librarianship in which you believe they are most interested. 
The Nominating committee, of which Miss Elizabeth O. 
Williams Acting Head Supervisor, Library and Textbook 
Section, Los Angeles Board of Education, is Chairman, 
solicits your thoughtful consideration of possible candidates, 
so that the committee may be sure it has bases for the best 
possible choice of officers and board members. The new con- 
stitution requires a board on which there is at least one 
member from each region. Miss Margaret Rufsvold of In- 
diana University, Miss Beatrice Chace of Hudson, N. Y., 
and Miss Mildred Krohn, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, have agreed to serve on the committee, and other 
members will be announced shortly. 
Miss Margaret Turk of Wily High School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, became Chairman of the Alembership committee in 
July. Committee members present at the Chicago confer- 
ence met and discussed ways and means of building on the 
fine foundations laid by Miss Henne and Miss Nicholson, 
under whom the regional plans were inaugurated. Member- 
ship promotion is a job for all of us, and Miss Turk should 
hear from you if you can talk membership at an educational 
meeting, or if you have had success with any ingenious de- 
vice for securing new members or retaining old ones. A com- 
mittee of over a hundred members is difficult to keep or- 
ganized, and it is essential that members keep in touch with 
Miss Turk, writing to her often. 
Miss Fannie Schmitt, State School Library Supervisor, 
Montgomery, Alabama, has done notable work this year as 
Chairman of the Professional Relations Committee. It is re- 
grettable that we cannot include here the full report of the 
many contacts which her committee has made for the Asso- 
ciation. We have had representation at some fifteen national 
meetings, letters have been sent to some twenty educational 
journals soliciting their interest in articles on school li- 
braries, and extension of contacts with regional, state, and 
local educational associations is being planned. Miss Schmitt 
needs to hear from you about dates of meetings in your area, 
and the possibility and desirability of official AASL repre- 
sentation, 
Miss Hazelle Anderson, Consultant in Elementary School 
Libraries, Oak Park, Illinois, is Chairman of the Committee 
on Elementary School Libraries. A pamphlet on the library 
in the elementary school is nearing completion under her 
direction, and Miss Anderson is anxious that every state or- 
ganize its own committee to further the growth of Jibraries 
in its elementary schools. She has prepared a statement of 
suggested activities which we should like to be sure every 
state organization obtains and uses. - 
The Publications Committce, of which Miss Dorothy Schu- 
macher of Lane Technical High School, Chicago, is Chair- 
man, is working with the Publishing Department at ALA 
in studying manuscripts in the school library field as they are 
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submitted to ALA for publication. We believe that this com- 
mittee can serve as an invaluable clearing house, and we 
hope they will receive from the membership, suggestions 
for needed publications. 

Miss Doris Cole of Massena, New York, as Chairman of the 
Magazine Evaluation Committee, is responsible for the pre- 
paration of the list of magazines for the Standard Catalog, 
which will soon be preparing a five-year cumulation. She 
needs your comments on magazines which should or should 
not be included, with critical statements which can be in- 
corporated in the annotations. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship this spring ap- 
pointed a subcommittee on the Professional Education of 
School Librarians, of which Mrs. Frances Lander Spain was 
Chairman. Mrs. Spain is in Thailand this year ,and Mrs. 
Florinell Morton is Acting Chairman, Members of the 
committee are all AASL members—Nancy Jane Day, Mary 
Gaver, and Laura Martin, with a fifth member to be ap- 
pointed. The committee will work in cooperation with the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in 
preparing standards which can be accepted by the ALA and 
the AACTE. 


WORKSHOP ON THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


We are indebted to Margaret Hayes of the University of 
Denver School of Librarianship for the following report: 
Three basic problems in planning the professional edu- 
cation of school librarians—curriculum, standards, and ar- 
ticulation of undergraduate training with graduate library 
school programs—were considered by the members of the 
Workshop on Professional Education of School Librarians 
which convened at the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during August 20-24th. Twenty-two 
states and forty-two library training agencies were repre- 
sented by the fifty-two workshop participants. An unusual 
characteristic of the membership of the Workshop was the 
large majority of representatives from teacher training in- 
stitutions offering only undergraduate training for school 
librarians. The consultant staff of the Workshop was com- 
posed of Frances Henne, Associate Professor, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, Ruth Ersted, State 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Department of Education, 
Minnesota, Margaret Rufsvold, Director, Division of Li- 
brary Science, Indiana University, and Kenneth Rehage, 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of Chicago. 
The unanimous recommendations of the Workshop 
Participants constituted a marked departure from existing 
standards for accrediting school library personnel and from 
the offerings of many institutions training teacher-librarians. 
These were: First, professional library education for the 
school librarian should be introduced at the undergraduate 
level in order that the training of the school librarian might 
parallel the training of the teacher. Second, basic profession- 
al library education should be planned in terms of the under- 
standing and knowledge necessary for effective school li- 
brary service rather than school enrollment, grade level, 
or t:me allotted for library sevice. Implementation of this 
recommendation will mean the discontinuance of the existing 
two-pattern plan for basic training for teacher-librarians 
(part-time school librarians and full-time school librarians). 
It will also mean that teachers preparing for school library 
service on the secondary level will have the same basic library 
training as those preparing for elementary school library 
service. Third, the total educational program for the school 
librarian should be thought of as a five year program and 
should include, in addition to professional school library 
training, general education providing a systematic survey of 
the various fields of knowledge, specialization in one or more 
subject fields, and the professional education training re- 


ired of the teacher. 

A statement of objectives for the basic professional li- 
brary curriculum was formulated and a desirable curriculum 
for basic library training was outlined in terms of these ob- 
jectives. A knowledge and understanding of child and adole- 
scent growth and development was recognized as essential 
for schoo! librarians; however, the Workshop assumed that 
provision for acquiring this knowledge would be made in 
the professional educafion courses required of the school li- 
brarian. As a result of group discussions, four broad content 
areas of the basic library curriculum were defined: (1) mate- 
rials; (2) organization of materials; (3) functions of the 
library; and (4) practice work in a school library. Consid- 
eration was also given the findings of Miss Ersted’s recent 
thesis on the basic professional education for schoo! librar- 
ians. A comprehensive listing of desirable topics to be in- 
cluded in these content areas resulted from the group dis- 
cussion. A summary of the content envisioned for each ma- 
jor area is noted below: 

Materials. To provide a knowledge of printed and audio- 
visual materials for children, young people and 
adults: their content, evaluation, and use. 

Organization of Materials. To provide a knowledge of 
simple methods of acquiring and making materials 
easily accesible to students and teachers. 

Functions of the Library. To provide an understanding 
of: the library as a social and educational institu- 
tion and its role in the development of comunica- 
tion; the purposes and objectives of the school and 
the role of the library in their achievement; the 
principles and practices of school library organiza- 
tion and administration. 

Practice Work in a School Library. To provide experi- 
ence under skilled supervision in school! librarian- 
ship on a professional level in addition to adequate 
student teaching experience. 

The consensus regarding the length of time required for 
the recommended basic professional education was a mini- 
mum of fifteen semester hours. In other words, any insti- 
tution attempting to train school librarians should offer a 
basic undergraduate sequence of professional courses com- 
prising a minimum of fifteen semester hours. Institutions 
providing less than fifteen semester hours should either aug- 
ment their present course offerings to reach the desirable 
minimum or should discontinue their training of school li- 
brarians., 

Mrs Florrinell Morton,, representing the subcommittee of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship responsible for pre- 
paring standards for evaluating institutions training school 
librarians, described the work of her committee and its re- 
lationship to the standards for accreditation of the American 
Asosciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. The general 
consensus of the Workshop was that the standards prepared 
by the BEL subcommittee will be the proper evaluative 
instrument to accredit library science programs in teacher 
training institutions and the corresponding part of the pro- 
grams of the library schools. The tentative standards prepared 
by the BEL subcommittee were discussed by the group and 
suggestions for refinement were made in relation to the basic 
professional library education program outlined previously. 
Mrs. Morton will transmit the recommendations of the 
Workshop to her subcommittee for consideration. 

The knotty problem of articulation of the undergraduate 
program of basic library education for school librarians with 
the graduate program of library schools was the final topic 
discussed. General consensus was that some satisfactory ar- 
ticulation should be effected which would not penalize the 
student who had completed the ibasic undergraduate library 
program and then desired to enter a graduate library school 
for advanced study. 








THE ROLES OF THE TEACHER AND THE LIBRARIAN 
IN A BALANCED READING PROGRAM 
Paul Witty * 


Schools were founded in America on the assumption 
that reading experiences would affect not only children’s 
attitudes but also their behavior. Accordingly, the materials 
included in textbooks reflected prevailing ideals of each per- 
iod. The most famous textbook of colonial days, the New: 
England Primer, contained religious and secular materials. 
Textbooks, published somewhat later, included materials to 
foster nationalism, as well as to inculcate ideals in young 
people. During another period, the subject matter of text- 
books was designed to engender literary appreciation and 
taste. The use of these textbooks undoubtedly influenced the 
attitudes of children and youth. For example, there can be 
little question that the M/cGuffey Readers exerted a far- 
reaching influence upon the thinking of the American peo- 
ple. Henry Ford remarked: “Truth, honesty, fair dealing, 
initiative, invention, self-reliance—these were the funda- 
mentals of the McGuffe y Readers. They are as timeless now 
as they were then.”” And Mark Sullivan stated that “to prob- 
ably nine out of ten average Americans, what taste of 
literature they got from McGuffey’s Readers was all they 
ever had; what literature the children brought into the 
home in A/cGuffey’s Readers was all that ever came. Broad 
classical reading was decidedly not general. McGuffey, in 
short, because of the leverage of his Readers, had a large 
part in forming the mind of America.” 1 
One may find in novels and in biographies additional 
tributes and testimonies to the influence of books upon in- 
dividual thought and behavior. The following passage re- 
flects some values placed upon reading by the author of The 
Egyptian 
I was scratching at those everlasting symbols— 
letters for cutting in stone and beside them the abbrevi- 
ated signs used for writing on paper—when suddenly 
some forgotten word of Oneh’s, some queer flash with- 
in myself, spoke and brought these characters to life 
The pictures became a word, the word a syllable, 
the syllable a letter. When I set picture to picture new 
words leaped forth—living words, quite distinct from 
the symbols, Any yokel can understand one picture, but 
two together have meaning only for the literate . 
The experience was to me more exciting; more fascin- 
ating than snatching a pomegranate from-the fruit sell- 
er’s basket—Sweeter than a dried date, delicious as 
water to the thirsty. 2 ' 
A chapter entitled, “Larval Stage of a Bookworm’”’ in 
the biography Happy Days, contains the following acknowl- 
edgement of the influence of Huckleberry Finn upon the 
author, who writes: 
[It] was probably the most stupendous event in my 
whole life . If I undertook to tell you the effect it 
had upon me my talk would sound frantic, and even de- 
lirious. Its import was genuinely terrific. I had not gone 
further than the first incomparable chapter before I real- 
ized, child though I was, that I had entered a domain of 
new and gorgeous wonders I simply couldn’t put 
the book down. 3 

Like many other boys who find enjoyment in a great book, 

H. L. Mencken realized what books can mean—that there 

would be books and more books throughout his entire life. 

* Professor of Education, Northwestern University 

1. Witty, Paul. Reading in Modern Education, Boston, D, C. Heath 

and Co., 1949, p. 3. See also Witty, Paul. “Promoting Growth and 

Development through Reading.” Elementary English, Vol. XXVII 

(December, 1950), pp. 493-500 

2. Waltari, Mika, The Egyptian. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1949, pp. 16-17 


3. Mencken, H. L. Happy Days. New York: 
1940. Chapter X, pp. 163 and 167. 
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Basic Needs and Reading 


Increasingly, writers of the professional literature in 
education have stressed the contribution of reading to per- 
sonality development and individual happiness. They assert 
that reading materials may be employed to help children and 
young people understand themselves better ; some books may 
be used to provide information of value in bringing about an 
appreciation of people and of society; and still others may 
prove the source of great individual pleasure because of 
their close relationship to particular interests. These and 
many other outcomes suggest the value of books in serving 
the basic needs of boys and girls. In recent years, author- 
ities on the teaching of English have suggested ways by which 
classroom teachers may use books to offer pupils reading 
experience closely associated with their needs. For example, 
Lenrow compiled comprehensive lists of books designed to 
aid pupils in understanding themselves and their personal en- 
vironment, in comprehending social problems and _ issues, 
and in finding “escape” or entertainment. + In 1940, the 
writer of this article described some results of the use of 
this approach in teaching English. 5 

The foregoing point of view concerning the values of 
reading has been increasingly approved by educators. Di- 
rectly following World War II, the use of books to satisfy 
basic human needs was endorsed by the committee that pre- 
pared the Forty-Seventh Yearbook, Part I1, National Society 
for the Study of Education. Improved personal adjustment 
was set forth as one ot the objectives of reading instruction, 
and emphasis was given to the role of reading in promoting 
human understanding and social adjustment. 

Information concerning the personal and social needs 
is difficult to obtain, but helpful suggestions may be secured 
by studying the children’s interests. The use of interest 
inventories (which include inquiries concerning children’s 
play activities, hobbies, vocational preferences, and other 
interests) may yield clues for understanding children’s at- 
titudes and problems. An interest inventory may be used 
advantageously to study the needs of groups as well as of 
individuals. Its maximum value will be realized when it is 
employed informally for individual diagnosis. The use of 
an inventory frequently establishes a desirable pupil-teacher 
relationship; and it provides a somewhat reliable basis for 
selecting books and for choosing other types of individually 
appropriate reading material. Occasionally, such study simply 
shows that the teacher’s major problem is to develop more 
worthwhile patterns of interest. At best, an interest inven- 
tory will reveal only the present status of children’s in- 
erests. However, the results secured by the use of an 
inventory may be employed judiciously in association with 
other data to afford a sound basis for developing a series 
of carefully planned, interesting reading experiences for a 
class or for an individual. 

Developmental Tasks and Reading 

A balanced reading program is designed not only to 
satisfy interests, but also to aid pupils in solving their per- 
sonal problems and in meeting other needs. Recently, li- 
brarians and educators have stressed the value of reading 
in fulfilling needs, referred to as ‘‘developmental tasks.” 
According to Havighurst, a developmental task “arises at 
or about a certain period in the life of an individual, suc- 
cessful achievement of which leads to his happiness and to 
success with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness 
in the individual, disapproval by society and difficulty with 
later tasks...” 6 





4. Lenrow, E. Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1940 

5. Witty, Paul. “Children’s Needs—-The Basis for Language Pro- 
grams,” in Pupils Are People, Nelly Appy (Chm.) National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1941 Chapter III, pp. 37-58 
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The following tasks are considered by Havighurst to 

be significant in the development of the personality of the 

adolescent as well as in the attainment of his main social and 

vocational aims: 

1. Accepting one’s physique and adopting a masculine or 
feminine role. 

. Attaining new relations with age mates of both sexes. 

3. Acquiring emotional independence of parents and other 
adults. 

. Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

. Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 


bo 


wm 


civic competence. 

. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 
. Preparing for marriage and family life. 

Building conscience values in harmony with an ade- 
quate scientific world picture. 

Corey and Herrick point out that the concept of de- 
velopmental tasks is more comprehensive than earlier for- 
mulations of human needs. They write: 

The concept is closely related to earlier notions 
about individual and social needs, interests, and drives. 
The chief advantage in talking about developmental 
tasks is that it focuses attention on what the individual 
is trying to accomplish rather than postulating some inner 
drive or need which is very difficult to define. The de- 
velopmental task, too, allows for observation of behavior 
in a total dynamic context without artificial distinctions 
between physical, mental, social, and emotional aspects 
of growth. 7 


Sam 


This concept has been utilized recently by teachers and 
librarians who are attempting to help children to find read- 
ing experiences that are in harmony with developmental 
tasks. 

When the relationship between these suggested 
experiences [in reading] and what the child wants is 
clear and reasonable in his judgment, he learns rapidly. 
And because he uses what he learns, he, in the language 
of the school, remembers. 5 

It is recognized that reading alone will not bring 
about wholesome development of boys and girls. But if books 
are chosen and used in accord with developmental tasks, 
they may help to promote effective learning, and may aid 
in fostering wholesome adjustments. Accordingly, lists of 
books are being assembled under the heading “developmental 
tasks.” 

Alice Brooks endeavored to select children’s books hav- 
ing “developmental values.”” One hundred titles were sub- 
mitted to librarians for study; the list was shortened to in- 
clude only fifty titles, twenty five books for the later child- 
hood age and twenty-five for early adolescence. 9, 10 

A valuable bibliography, based on the foregoing studies, 





6. Havighurst, R. J. Developmental Tasks and Education. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1948, p. 6. Quoted by Alice R. 
Brooks, “Integrating Books and Reading with Adolescent Tasks,” 
The School Review, Vol. LVIII (April; 1950) 

7. Corey, Stephen M. and Herrick, Virgil E. ““The Developmental 
Tasks of Children and Young People.” Youth, Communication and 
Libraries. Chicago: American Library Association, 1949. p. 4 

8. Corey, Stephen M. and Herrick, Virgil E. Op cit. p. 13 

9. Brooks, Alice R. “Developmental Values in Books.” Youth, Com- 
munication and Libraries, Chicago: American Library Asosciation 
1949, pp. 49-61. 
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scent Tasks.” The School Review, Vol. LVIII, pp. 211-219. 

11. LaPlante, Effie and O'Donnell, Thelma. “Developmental Val- 
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(March-April, 1950) pp. 1-21. 

12. “Foreword” by Raymond M. Cook, Ed. “Developmental Values 
Through Library Books.” op. cit. 

13. Cf. Armuthnot, May H. Children and Books, Chicago: Scott 
Foresman and Company, 1947. 
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was published as a March and April supplement of the 
Chicago Schools Journal. 11 This bibliography contains an- 
notated references for books arranged under seventy-eight 
headings. When books are employed with a concern for 
“developmental values,” they have far reaching effects upon 
boys and girls. As Cook observes: 

A new concept in education which gives great prom- 
ise for the future is that of the “developmental task.” 
There is a best possible time, a teachable moment, when 
each new task should be learned. 

Books alone are not sufficient to bririg about the 
necessary development of boys and girls. But, if in ad- 
dition to recognizing the right developmental task and 
choosing the right time for the accomplishment, we can 
recommend just the right book for the right child, then 
we greatly facilitate his progress toward maturity. 

It is apparent that the teacher will require access to 
varied materials if developmental tasks are to be fulfilled 
through the use of books. Moreover, there is created a need 
for teachers who have a rather thorough understanding of 
children’s literature and a wide knowledge of reading ma- 
terials of various kinds. 13 It is clear, too, that the co- 
operation of the librarian is needed in helping teachers as 
well as children to find the right books. 


Materials for a Balanced Reading Program 

Textbooks and related materials should be selected 
with serious concern for their place in a reading program 
which aims to develop permanent interest in good literature. 
They should include a variety of well written stories en- 
compassing a reasonable range of interest and difficulty. 
They form an integral and essential phase of a balanced 
reading program which has been soundly conceived and de- 
veloped. Practice books, too,will foster growth in reading 
power if they are used to satisfy individual and group needs 
which have been accurately disclosed. Here again librarians 
and teachers have an opportunity to work closely together in 
selecting and evaluating these instructional materials. 

The reading of magazines and newspapers is a neces- 
sary phase of a balanced reading program. Primary teachers 
report enthusiastically concerning the impetus to learning 
which results from the use of Jack and Jill and My Weekly 
Reader. In the intermediate grades, the use of magazines such 
as Story Parade, Young America and My Weekly Reader 
has been found to heighten interest and foster skill in read- 
ing. Such materials tend to meet the needs of pupils of widely 
varying activities found within a class. 

Prevailing practice usually neglects the wide range of 
reading abilities within classes. If a single textbook is 
utilized for all pupils, little can be accomplished since a typ- 
ical class contains pupils of widely different abilities. In the 
upper grades of the elementary school, the differences in 
ability between the poorest and the best pupil will probably 
equal four or five grades according to test scores, 

Materials for Social Studies’ Instruction 

The following approach is being used by some teachers 
of social studies in recognition of the range of ability within 
classes. First, the teacher selects the topics or units to be 
treated in the social studies program. For each topic, varied 
source materials are assembled to satisfy the range of abil- 
ities within the class. The variety of materials includés 
factual accounts, biographies, story materials, magazine and 
newspaper articles, as-well as reference sources such as en- 
cyclopedias, atlases, and almanacs. 

Story materials are regarded as essential in the social 
studies curriculum. Subject indexes such as those prepared by 
the d merican Library Association 14 enable the teacher to find 
stories of varied difficulty on the topics treated in this 
field. The Little Wonder Books 15 of the Charles Merrill 
Company may be employed effectively since one large group 








of these booklets is designed to offer reading experience of 
special value in social studies. This company has developed 
a series of materials on geography, as well as presentations 
on three levels of difficulty. The Row-Peterson Company 
has prepared pamphlets in social studies of exceptional merit 
in this field. 16 Biographies are especially valuable in en- 
riching the social studies’ curriculum. Middle grade children 
find interest in the Wheeler 17 and the Bobbs-Merrill 18 series 
of books on Buffalo Bill and other heroes. The recent series 
of Row-Peterson on Real People are unusually valuable. The 
New World Series of D. C. Heath and Company, 19 deal- 
ing with Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, Chili, and other countries 
is also appropriate. The use of exciting and timely books 
which children enjoy, illustrated by Disney, aids in making 
reading experiences attractive. Mickey Sees the U. S. A. 20 
by Caroline Emerson and Donald Duck Sees South A merica2\ 
by H. M. Palmer are examples of books which offer some 
children a fortunate introduction to other countries and 
people. Many teachers introduce such stories as Estes’ The 
Hundred Dresses, 22 Means’ Shuttered Windows, 23 Fel- 
sen’s Struggle Is Our Brother, 24 to foster tolerant attitudes 
and cooperative behavior. Simply written materials accom- 
panied by cartoons also have a wide appeal. Children and 
youth find information and pleasure in reading You and the 
United Nations, 25 You and the Constitution, 26 You and 
Atomic Energy. 27 For boys and girls who turn frequently 
to the comics, The Golden Books of Simon and Schuster 28 
are particularly suitable. The following titles are especially 
appropriate as substitutes for the comics: Herbert's Zoo, 
Circus Stories, Train Stories, Stage Coach Robbery. An ex- 
cellent bibliography of such books, compiled by Constance 
Carr, appeared in two recent issues of Elementary Eng- 
lish. 29 The teacher may obtain other excellent stories related 
to the topics of the social studies by examination of the catalog 
for the Cadmus Books, 30 published by E. M. Hale and 
Company. In all this endeavor, the librarian plays an im- 
portant role—in acquainting teachers with sources and in 
helping children and teachers to secure the necessary ma- 
terials. 
Use of Audio-Visual Materials 

Librarians and teachers are cooperating in the selection 

and use of audio-visual aids. Schools and libraries often 





14. Rue, Eloise. Subect Index for Primary Grades. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Asosciation, 1943 (rev. ed.) Subject Index to Books for 
Intermediate Grades. Chicago: American Library Association, 1950. 
15. Charles E. Merrill Company, Inc., Little Wonder Books. 90 
titles, Columbus, Ohio. Charles E. Merrill Company, Inc., World 
Geography Readers, 20 titles. 

16. Row-Peterson Company, Basic Social Education Series, 29 titles, 
Evanston, Illinois, See also the Real People Series, published in 1950 
by Row-Peterson. 
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Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Company. 
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Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 1944. 
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America. Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 1945. 
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Press, 1947. 

26. Witty, Paul and Kohler, Julilly. You and the Constitution of 
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27. Lewellen, John. You and Atomic Energy, Chicago: The Chil- 
dren’s Press, Inc., 1949. 

28. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 4 Golden Story Book Series. 10 titles. 
Rockefeller Center, New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc, 1949. 


have excellent collections of recordings, films, and filmstrips. 
These materials are widely used by the classroom teacher, and 
some librarians have arranged regular hours for demonstrat- 
ing such materials to teachers and to children, In See ana 
Hear Magazine, a librarian of the Santa Monica Public Li- 
brary gives an interesting account of a film program for 
children. 31 On the day films are to be presented, a special 
display of books on the subjects covered by the films is ar- 
ranged. The librarian discusses the books and indicates their 
relationship to the films. 

An introduction to books in beginning reading is made 
in many schools by the use of films and film story readers. 
One series of films with accompanying story-books (It’s Fun 
To Find Out Series) 32 has been prepared for the use of 
primary grade children. The booklets are attractive in 
format and are illustrated with photographs from the films. 
The series at present consists of eight titles: Three Little 
Kittens; Gray Squirrel; Shep, the Farm Dog; Farm An- 
imals; The Fireman; The Mailman; The Food Store; and 
A Day at the Fair. The teacher prepares the children for 
the film by telling them something of the nature and back- 
ground of each story, The children then view the film with 
interest and enthusiasm. Through pictured experiences and 
through the medium of the narrator’s voice, the pupils ac- 
quire the necessary vocabulary for understanding the film- 
story book that will be read later. They discuss the film and 
are thus given opportunities to use new words acquired 
through the viewing of the film. Before introducing the 
film-story reader that accompanies each film, some teachers re- 
view parts of the film for the slow learners, Teachers have 
reported, however, satisfying results in presenting to all 
children alike, the film-story reader immediately after the 
discussion of the film. It is true that slow readers may read 
the film-reader slowly, but it is reported that these slow 
readers are usually eager to read the film book and put 
forth effort to finish the booklet. 

The use of film and film-story reader thus affords one 
way of solving the problem of providing a common back- 
ground of experience for children. It does not take the 
place of first hand experience in the lives of children, bu 


it does offer a valuable means of learning through provision } 


of dramatic visual stimuli. 

From the first, the phenomenal success of children em- 
ploying these booklets suggests their value in improving the 
efficiency of reading instruction. Some first grade teachers 
report that all the pupils in their groups gain considerable 
skill and fluency in silent reading when these booklets are 
used. These results and endorsements will require valida- 
tion by careful research. However, there is clear evidence 
already that the primary teacher will find the use of the 
film and the film-reader an effective way to foster gains in 
reading skill. 

Evaluating Growth in Reading 

In recent years, attention has been called to the need 
for considering evaluation as a significant phase of a balanced 
reading program. In order to estimate the amount and char- 
acter of the child’s growth, the teacher must have a fairly 
comprehensive understanding of each child’s status at the 
teginning of a period of instruction. Many successful teach- 
ers of reading are, therefore, devoting the first few weeks of 





29. Carr, Constance. “Substitutes for the Comic Books,” Elementary 
English Vol, XXVIII (April and May, 1951) 

30. Leary, Bernice E. and Smith, Dora V. Growing with Books. A 
Reading Guide. Cadmus Books, Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E, M. 
Hale and Company, 1940-1951. 

31. Hutchinson, Mrs. Gene. “California Story Hour,” See and Hear 
Magazine, Issue 4, Vol. V, pp. 20-21. 

32. These films may be obtained from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Wilmette, Illinois, The accompanying story-books (It’s 
Fun To Find Out Series) may be purchased from D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
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the school year primarily to a study of each child. However, 
evaluation is regarded as a-continuous process. These teach- 
ers usually find it valuable to record their findings system- 
atically, and to consult their records in offering guidance 
and in judging the extent of growth in reading. 

Although teachers’ records will vary from school to 
school, they should provide space for entering data regard- 
ing essential factors which contribute to growth in reading. 
The pupil’s progress in developing effective habits and 
skills may be judged by comparison of the results of periodic 
testing and observation; improvement in the pupil’s reading 
habits and tastes may ke estimated by reference to a record 
or transcription of his reading in and out of school; and the 
pupil’s growth in personality traits may be appraised by the 
use of ratings, judgments, and responses during interviews. 
Finally, with older pupils especially, the child’s own evalu- 
ation as well as the reports of parents may be utilized. 

Again in this work, the librarian will be called upon 
to add a summary of her observatiens in the library. She 
may have noted a pupil’s study habits, his methods of lo- 
cating materials, and the quality of books and magazines 
selected and read. She may have gained additional valuable 
information from the pupil through informal discussions of 
books he has liked. Thus the librarian can contribute to the 
school’s evaluation of each pupil’s reading. 


Summary Statement 


The writer has briefly described some essentials of a 
balanced reading program. And he has stressed the necessity 
of close cooperation between the teacher and ths school librar- 
ian, and the need for securing books to satisfy their varied 
interests, purposes, and needs. The importance of interest in 
cultivating growth in reading is generally acknowledged to- 
day. Specialists in reading recommend that teachers utilize 
existing interests as a starting point in efficient instruction. 
It is recognized, of course, that some interests are transitory 
and that others are unworthy of extension. Therefore it is 
suggested that teachers aim to modify old patterns, create 
Yew interests, and raise the level of pupils’ tastes. In fact, 

- interests of boys and girls on coming to school may be 
i.ought of as affording a unique opportunity for motivating 





instruction. Comparison of thes« erests with those of 
pupils at the time they leave a cla ill reveal to some ex- 
tent the growth made by pupils. In a balanced reading pro- 
gram, childrens’ interests find fulfillment. In this endeavor 
librarians and teachers must cooperate closely and share re- 
sponsibilities. That librarians are accepting their role is 
shown by their activity in assembling and recommending 
books in accord with basic needs or ‘developmental tasks.” 
This cooperation between teachers and school librarians is 
leading to improvement in reading skills and to satisfaction 
in reading. Children in such programs are .enjoying the 
process and the results of reading. 


HAVE YOU SEEN? 


The article in the September 1951 McCall’s entitled 
“Who’s trying to ruin our schools?” Arthur D. Morse 
presents interviews with Lucille Cardin Crain, editor of 
the Educational Reviewer, and with Allen Zoll, whom he 
calls the leader of the attack on modern education. In in- 
troducing the article, the editors write: “It happened in Pasa- 
dena. It almost happened in Englewood, New Jersey. It 
may be happening in your own child’s school today, Here 
are shocking facts that every parent should know.” 

Ernest O. Melby’s pamphlet, 4 merican Education Un- 

der Fire, is one of the Freedom Pamphlets, published by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith, 12 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, and costing twenty-five cents. Dr Melby 
lists deficits and assets of education today, discusses the at- 
tackers and their methods, lists organizations which are lead- 
ing the battle with their names and addresses, and closes with 
an account of what is good education. 
The public school and the American heritage, and A pol- 
icy to preserve free public education, are reprinted together 
and distributed by the Harvard Educational Review, where 
they appeared in the summer 1951 issue. David K. Berning- 
hausen, former Chairman of the ALA’s Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom, is the author of this analysis of the cur- 
rent crisis in public education, and the first part of the 
leaflet contains the full statement of policy written by the 
NEA’s National Commission to Defend Democracy 
Through Education. 
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